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those members of Congress, who once smarted under Reed's rulings 
and his raillery and are yet alive to read these pages, will find delight 
in them. 

And still it must be said that to students of the history of the period 
covered by Reed's life the volume will prove disappointing in many re- 
spects. They will find very few passages in this work with which they 
are not already familiar. Reed knew all of the important people in 
politics in his day and his papers must have been voluminous, but there 
are in the pages before us relatively few original letters either to or from 
him. The great scenes in which Reed figured are here described for the 
most part from materials with which we are already acquainted. The in- 
ner history of the rush for the war with Spain was known to Reed, and yet 
we hunt in Mr. McCall's work in vain for any new light on that subject. 
Mr. McCall is justly reputed to have a mastery of the development and 
practice in the procedure of the House of Representatives, but his 
chapter on Reed's famous rulings does not go beyond the most obvious 
points in controversy. There are many other matters concerning 
which we search these pages for new information of high significance 
without finding it. Perhaps, however, the time has not come to do 
more than describe the ordinary events in Reed's career. Many of 
his contemporaries are still with us, and the passions and prejudices 
of his day have not yet died down enough to permit Mr. McCall to do 
more than sketch the familiar outlines of Reed's life. That was 
clearly the task to which he set himself and he has more than faithfully 
fulfilled it. 

Charles A. Beard. 

The Life of Rutherford Burchard Hayes. Two volumes. By 
Charles Richard Williams. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1914. — xiv, 540 j ix, 488 pp. 

As a detailed narrative of the events in the life of Hayes this book is 
all that could be desired ; but as an historical biography interpretative 
of the part played by Hayes in the history of his country it is somewhat 
disappointing. 

The author has relied almost exclusively upon source material for his 
data, and has quoted copiously from Hayes's diary, hitherto inaccessi- 
ble to scholars, as well as from his letters, speeches and state papers. 
On the whole, Mr. Williams has apparently laid a disproportionate 
amount of emphasis on Hayes's life to the neglect of his times. This 
shortcoming is probably due to the fact that the author is apparently 
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not very widely read in the historical literature covering the period of 
Hayes's active political life. And though he is to be commended for 
making such extensive use of source material, nevertheless had he also 
familiarized himself more fully with a few of the leading secondary books 
on the period, very likely he would have avoided giving his biography a 
certain fragmentary appearance which in several parts it assumes. 
One example will illustrate the point. 

In 1864 Hayes, having made an honorable though by no means bril- 
liant record in the army, was elected to Congress from the Cincinnati dis- 
trict. He therefore took his seat in December, 1865, as a member of 
the 39th Congress — one of the most famous in the history of the coun- 
try. Mr. Williams devotes thirteen pages to Hayes's congressional 
career, and of this space some five or six pages are taken up with a 
speech made by Hayes in the political campaign of 1866, in defense 
and advocacy of the congressional plan of reconstruction. There is 
nothing remarkable in the speech, and whatever of interest it might 
possess for the general reader is lost because the author has failed to 
give an adequate explanation of what the congressional policy of recon- 
struction was or how it came to be formulated. When one considers 
that Hayes's chief claim to fame rests upon his solution of the southern 
problem while president a few years later, it seems strange that his 
biographer should have to say of the legislation out of which that prob- 
lem in large measure originated, only the following : 

The second session of the 39th Congress was tense and strenuous. The 
Republican majority continued to override the vetoes of the President in 
legislating for the reconstruction of the southern states, and coming to dis- 
trust the President almost absolutely, provided for a meeting of the 40th 
Congress on March 4, 1867, immediately on the expiration of the 39th. 
Throughout this session and the opening session of the 40th Congress Mr. 
Hayes acted consistently in support of the measures of his party [I, 289] . 

The first half of volume one is taken up with an account of Hayes's 
youth, education and career as a lawyer in Fremont and Cincinnati and 
as a volunteer officer in the Union army. The remaining half of the 
volume is devoted to his six years' service as governor of Ohio, the 
presidential campaign of 1876 and the contested election. 

Mr. Williams seems to be more familiar with Ohio state history 
than with United States history in general, and his account of Hayes's 
career in Ohio politics is perhaps more illuminating than any other part 
of the first volume. In Ohio the " greenback heresy " was so prevalent 
that it came to be designated as the " Ohio Idea." Among its advo- 
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cates were such able men as Allen G. Thurman, George H. Pendleton 
and William Allen, while Hayes was the most consistent champion of 
sound money. Against Hayes the Democrats, espousing the greenback 
cause, pitted each of these men in succession for the governorship. 
Each time they were defeated, but always by so narrow a margin that 
one is compelled to conclude that had the Republicans not been able 
to cover their advocacy of sound money with the mantle of patriotism, 
the greenback idea would have become something more than a heresy. 

Mr. Williams does not add anything new of importance to the subject 
of the campaign of 1876 and the disputed election. However, his con- 
clusion in regard to the decision of the Electoral Commission is that it 
was " legally right and sound," and this in spite of the fact that he was 
by training a Democrat, and until he made his own study had accepted 
" the common Democratic assumptions regarding the disputed election." 

Volume two deals mainly with Hayes's career as president. In this 
position the author feels that Hayes accomplished four tasks that give 
him rank as a statesman of more than ordinary ability. The first of 
these tasks was to select his cabinet without dictation from such old 
party leaders as Conkling, Blaine and Cameron. Undoubtedly it took 
courage for him to name as members of the cabinet Evarts, Schurz and 
Key, when such action was sure to bring the enmity and even contempt 
of the powerful " stalwarts." 

Secondly, Hayes's handling of the southern problem is regarded as 
indicating a high order of statesmanship. In carrying out a lenient 
southern policy, Hayes expected to build up in the South a Republican 
party whose leaders should be respectable native whites who would 
advocate equal though not necessarily universal suffrage. Though 
Hayes was disappointed in regard to this expectation, and though he 
was often misunderstood and even maligned by certain small southern 
politicians, he maintained a magnanimous disposition toward the south- 
ern people and seems never to have regretted his policy of conciliation. 

In addition to giving Hayes credit for statesmanship in advocating 
civil service reform, Mr. Williams gives him great praise for his part in 
the resumption of specie payment and his efforts against the rising tide 
of " free silver." No man in his time — -not even John Sherman — was 
a more consistent champion of sound money than Hayes. Against the 
advice of most of his cabinet, Hayes vetoed the Bland-Allison silver- 
purchase bill, but it was passed over his veto much to his disappoint- 
ment and chagrin. 

Though it is true that in his position on the money questions of his 
day Hayes was on the side of the " big interests," it does not appear 
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that he was consciously their tool, as was the case with a large majority 
of his contemporaries and political colleagues. Nevertheless his polit- 
ical theory was not in any way different from that of Conkling or Cam- 
eron, whose political methods he so despised. It seems never to have 
occurred to him any more than to them that the large semi-public 
corporate interests should be subjected to any greater measure of gov- 
ernment control than was applied to purely private and individual 
interests. That Hayes was an advocate of individualism while he was 
actively in politics was due to the fact that he had imbibed in early 
youth those individualistic ideas of government which were held by prac- 
tically all Americans previous to the Civil War. Being personally well- 
to-do and living in a community where the people on the whole were 
prosperous, he saw no need to change those ideas. 

A few years before his death, however, Hayes's vision began to 
widen. He confided to his diary or to his intimate friends some reflec- 
tions which clearly indicate that he was becoming suspicious that a 
purely individualistic theory of government was inadequate to meet 
existing conditions. Some of these reflections are worth quoting. 
Writing to a friend, he said : 

It would be well if the power of supervision exercised by the Government 
over the national banks were extended to other things. The Interstate 
Commerce Law, one of the crudest ever passed, is yet one of the most 
beneficent in its results. The Government should say to dangerous combi- 
nations, "Thus far and no farther! " The Dartmouth College decision you 
and I have always regarded as an anchor that fixed things permanently in 
this country. I guess it was a mistake, and that it gave to capital a power 
that should rest only with the people [II, 384]. 

Then again under date of December 10, 1890, he has this entry in 
his diary : 

All fair-minded men admit that labor does not now get its fair share of the 
wealth it creates. The great question in our day plainly is the property 
question, the question of wealth. All see that it is not justly distributed. 
Shall it be held, controlled, owned by a few ? Or shall it be wisely, equit- 
ably, that is widely, distributed ? More and more, wealth gives power, 
estimation, reputation. Shall only a few have it? Wealth, education, 
opportunity, power go together. Shall they belong to a few, or to the 
many ? They will rule always in a free country. Who shall rule, the few 
or the many — a plutocracy or a democracy ? That is the question [II, 385] . 

On the whole Mr. Williams's biography is well worth reading. As 
intimated above, he might have given his facts a better historical set- 
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ting, but from the standpoint of one desiring a picture of the unfolding 
of a noble character, it leaves little to be desired. After reading this 
book one is convinced that whether Rutherford B. Hayes was or was. 
not a great statesman, he certainly was a good man. 

B. B. Kendrick. 
Columbia University. 

The Model Member : Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. By 
J. B. Mackie. Dunfermline, Journal Printing Works, 1914.— 
140 pp. 

The great war in which England is engaged will, it is to be feared y 
delay the publication of political biographies and books on history and 
political science. But as soon as conditions are normal it is not too 
much to hope that there will appear an official life of the late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, whom Mr. Asquith succeeded as premier in 
April, 1908. By an official life is meant, of course, a biography writ- 
ten by an author who is in possession of the correspondence and papers 
of the late Liberal premier. In the meantime, Mr. J. B. Mackie's The 
Model Member serviceably tides over the waiting period j for it is writ- 
ten by a journalist and publicist of wide experience, who after years of 
editorial work in Edinburgh, and as a London and parliamentary cor- 
respondent, has now been for a long time editor of the Journal, the 
local newspaper of Dunfermline, the Scottish burgh that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman represented at Westminster from the third Re- 
form Act in 1884-1885 until his death on April 22, 1908. 

Mr. Mackie is the biographer of Duncan M'Laren, a brother-in-law 
of John Bright, who was of five parliaments between 1852 and 1885 as 
a member for Edinburgh. It would seem probable that the official life 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will be written by Mr. "Mackie. But: 
in any event it is fortunate that Mr. Mackie is the first biographer of 
the late Liberal premier, and that the biography has been written from 
the point of view of Stirling burghs and Dunfermline. In most biog- 
raphies of members of the House of Commons, and especially of men 
who reach the front rank at Westminster, this constituency point of 
view is lacking, and the relations between member and constituents 
are lightly touched upon or altogether ignored. Even when the full 
official biography is published, unless its author draws largely upon this 
present monograph, The Model Member will continue to be of unique 
value, because it is written from a point of view that is seldom taken 
by biographers of politicians and statesmen who during their whole 
public careers have been of the House of Commons. 



